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Epistolary Politics: 
_ The Correspondence of Emma — 
Goldman and Alexander Berkman 


The correct attitude is always to think globally and act locally. - 
Abbie Hoffman, “Never Trust Anyone Under Thirty!” 


For those unhappy homeless, the political exiles, letters appear as to few 
others in their essentially paradoxical nature. Every palpable message 
received is a mark of one’s absence, every epistolary connection 
reciprocated a reminder of.one’s separation, every attempt to help the 
cause and hasten change a token of one’s eviction into a state of distance, 
mediation, and indirection. Contradictory, shifting, Janus-like charac- 
ters, letters from exile state the condition of solitude at the very moment 
they enact one of communication, lament the fact of distance at the same 
time as they effectively bridge it, create a set of relations, agreements, or 
correspondences at the very moment they most despair of finding 
anywhere a fit, a niche, or a rapport. It is in large part the distinctness of 
these paradoxes in the 17 year correspondence excerpted in Nowhere at 
Home: Letters from Exile of Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman 
that make it such an exemplary and attractive epistolary text.’ Paradoxes 
often present in a more submerged form in all epistolary exchange are - 
here displayed with special clarity and poignancy. 

In addition to the paradoxical nature of epistolary exchange, however, 
the Goldman-Berkman correspondence opens up the question of the 
connection between epistolarity and politics, the connection, that is, 
between the rhetoric of epistolary expression and a certain tradition of 
radical thought and radical action. As we might expect, their letters 
functioned to maintain bonds between comrades dispersed by political 
harassment and oppression. The more surprising lesson their letters 
reveal, however, is nothing less than the fundamentally anarchist 
structure of all epistolary exchange. 


* * * 


From the simple abode in St. Tropez where Sasha was house-sitting for 
the travelling Emma in the autumn of 1931, he wrote her in Paris a 
bemused note that successfully covered over his growing sense of anguish 
and of want. “Maybe you have no faith in my cuisine,” he chided, ‘‘well 
here it is: 
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Oysters 4 Céte d’Azur (sardines) 

Soup a Sitting Bull (I make it sitting, with viando) 
Steak a Frankfurt (hot dogs in boite) 

Dessert a St. Tropez (preserves here) 

Coffee 4 “Bon Esprit” 

Fruit au Jardin (212) 


Humour is a sure way for the expelled to-maintain their sanity, be it - 
through fifty years of captivity in Nebuchadnezzar’s Babylon or ten years 
of wandering, like Emma and Sasha, through Russia, Sweden, Germany, 
England, and France. This wry tone regularly offered the correspondents 
oboth mutual solace and witty self-assessments, however difficult it was, at 
Sother moments, to keep up a stoic front. “I can honestly say,” Emma 
wrote Sasha in an unusually despondent moment, “that I never felt the 
terrible loneliness and such defeat while I was in America and still 
sofervently believed in the social revolution, which I no longer do. And that 
Sat bottom is also the case with you dearest. Perhaps with all sensitive, 
searnest people” (134). 
S Humour was imperative, for the years preceding Emma’s and Sasha’s 
expulsion from the United States, as the years since, had been difficult 
Zand disillusioning. On 15 June 1917, 14 years before Sasha’s note 
“extolling his culinary expertise, Emma ‘and Sasha had been arrested for 
-Edraft opposition, in the words of the Court, for “‘conspiracy to aid, abet, 
counsel, command, induce and procure . . . male persons between the 
ages of twenty-one and thirty. . . being subj ect to registration. 2 Though 
Sit was true that Emma and Sasha had given speeches in which, without 
sg ndvOcating draft resistance, they denounced the war as immoral, their 
cattorney’s brief rightly argued that no crime had been charged in the 
Zindictment, that no evidence of the defendants’ guilt had been shown, and 
that the draft act was itself unconstitutional.* At their trial, Emma and 
‘gSasha had insisted the charges were specious: ‘““We are convicted as 
anarchists out of prejudice and bitterness,” Sasha exclaimed; “the Court 
Sis prejudiced because we are anarchists; because we were frank, and 
Abecause we stood by our opinions, and because we are going to stand by 
our opinions,” Emma declared.* On July 9, a guilty verdict was 
pronounced; they were sentenced to two years in prison and ten thousand 
dollars fine each. ; 

The two years in prison were difficult. Sasha did hard time, bread and 
water and seven months in solitary, partly because he had protested 
against the murder of a black convict by a prison guard. Emma, on her 
side, was tormented by the hopelessness of her fellow inmates and 
exhausted from her tasks in the prison sewing shop. Once their prison 
terms were up, both Emma and Sasha were immediately subject to 
deportation hearings. It may be useful to quote a section from each of the 
statements they made at their hearings, for the themes will sound time 
and time again throughout the correspondence. “I deny the right of 
anyone — individually or collectively — to set up an inquisition of 
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thought,’ Sasha said. “Thought is, or should be, free. ... For the 
government to attempt to control thought, to prescribe certain opinions 
or proscribe others, is the height of despotism.”> 

Sasha’s statement was made on 18 September, 1919, at the Federal 
Penitentiary in Atlanta, Emma’s, made a month later in New York, 
perfectly illustrates their nearly identical thoughts, the kind of shared 
commitment that would help support their friendship through the outer 
tumult and inner turmoil of the next fifteen years. ‘At the very outset of 
this hearing,” Emma declared, 


I wish to register my protest against these star-chamber proceed- 
ings, whose very spirit is nothing less than a revival of the ancient 

. days of the Spanish Inquisition or the more recently defunct Third 
Degree system of Czarist Russia. Every human being is entitled to 
hold any opinion that appeals to her or him without making herself 
or himself liable to persecution. Ever since I have been in this 
country — and I have lived here practically all of my life — it has been 
dinned into my ears that under the institutions of this alleged 
democracy one is entirely free to think and feel as he pleases. What 
becomes of this sacred guarantee of freedom of thought and 
conscience when persons are being persecuted and driven out for 
the very motives and purposes for which the pioneers who built up 
this country laid down their lives? 


However clearly Emma and Sasha grasped the contradictions, however 
eloquently they articulated the inconsistencies, they were deported from 
Ellis Island on 21 December, 1919, and spent the next 28 days locked up 
in the close and poorly ventilated quarters of the leaky, barely seaworthy _ 
Buford. 

Emma and Sasha had left with mixed emotions, with hopes and with 
fears, a spunky “‘we are of the glowing future” and a grim “our work will 
go on to the last breath.” Their arrival in revolutionary Russia should 
have been ecstatic, and for a while, at least, it was. Berkman was 
appointed chairman of a special historical commission and Emma joined 


‘him in collecting materials for the Petrograd Museum of the Revolution. 


But Emma was worried. Conditions were hard because of the “cursed 
blockade,” she explained in February 1920 to their comrade Fitzie in New 
York. Her announcement was corroborated by the page-long list that 
followed: 


Things we need: Farina, barley, rice, beans, peas, pancake, flour 
. . Salmon, sardines, kippered herring. . . medicine, especially for | 
colds, coughs, stomach disorders . .. BVDs for AB and an extra 
pair of spectacles for him ... fountain-pen ink, blades for 
auto-strap razor — all these things [are] impossible to get here. . . 
also shoes, even old ones, rubber heels, insoles. (21) 


But what worried Emma most was something more than personal 
discomfort, more even than the terrible hunger and suffering she saw 
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around her. What she came to understand of the Bolshevik methods and 
policies outraged her. Though Sasha came to similar conclusions more 
slowly — a controversy between them that echoes as a sharp, painful 
reminder of this period in their later letters — both of them had joined two 
Russian anarchists in warning the Petrograd Soviet Labour and Defence 
Committee that the policy of fighting the Kronstadt workers instead of 
trying to conciliate them might have disastrous results. Berkman 
recounted the events in a letter written 11 years later to Hudson Hawley. 
“My break with the bolsheviki came with the Kronstadt events,” he 
explained: 


The Kronstadt sailors were, in the words of Lenin and Trotsky, the 
“pride and glory of the Revolution.” But when the Kronstadt 
sailors demanded the right of choosing freely their representatives 
to the Kronstadt soviet — as they had all right to demand— Lenin and 
Trotsky declared Kronstadt outlawed and trained guns on the city. 
The slaughter of ten thousand Kronstadt sailors, soldiers, and 
workers was the greatest crime committed by the Soviet 
government against the Revolution and Russia. It symbolized the 
beginning of a new tyranny. (15) 
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ae and Sasha asked for their passports. 

® They left Russia in November 1921, only to wander from Latvia to 

‘Sweden, to Germany, to England, to France. From 1921 to 1928 they 
rote articles, pamphlets, and books in support of Russian political 

“prisoners, hoping to rouse British and American intellectuals against the 
bolshevik myth.” They were booed, or met with silence, or treated as 

Betrayers of the great revolutionary experiment. “[The English] have 

“dropped off one by one since they found out my actual purpose in coming 

‘to England” (33), Emma lamented to Sasha from London on 30 
ecember, 1924, “I am sick of talking, talking, talking about Russia and 

et not [able] to move any one of these politicians” (36). 

S In late 1925 Sasha moved from Berlin to Paris, where he continued to 
ead the Political Prisoners Relief Committee, and then, in 1929, to Nice 
here he would live, always a stateless person, until his suicide in 1936. 

Although Sasha was relatively immobilized in the south of France 

because of his lack of papers, Emma had secured British citizenship by 

marrying James Colton, a longtime friend and supporter, and so was able 
to move around more or less freely, touring Scandinavia, Germany, 

Holland and even, for a ninety-day visit, the United States. It is during 

this period, from 1929 to 1936, that the Goldman-Berkman correspond- 

ence is at its most rich and frequent, Emma, “your old sailor,” writing at 
times daily dispatches to her’ “dear Dush,” her “old scout,” her “dearest 
own pal.” 

Aliens abroad, nowhere at home, the uprooted couple would turn to 
their correspondence to remember, to make themselves real, and to 
continue to create their anarchist revolution. Here, in letters, they could 
momentarily rejoice, as in 1927, over Emma’s s “packed halls” in Toronto, 
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or share a bitter laugh in 1932 over Trotsky’s visit to Copenhagen, during 
which he had to be protected by the capitalist police from his former 
political comrades, or they could despair together, as they frequently did, 
over the Sacco-Vanzetti case in the United States, the rise to power of the 
Nazis in Germany, and the appeal of dictatorship to the masses in fascist 
Italy. Despite almost insuperable odds, Emma and Sasha succeeded 
through letters in articulating their persistence and in defining their 
commitment: “The still voice in me will not be silenced,” Emma insisted 
in 1931, “the voice which wants to cry out against the wretchedness and 
injustice in the world. I can compare my state with that of a‘ being 
suffering from an incurable disease. He knows there is no remedy. Yet he 
goes on trying every doctor, and every kind of quack. I know there is no 
place where I can or will gain a footing and once more throw in my lot with 
our people who continue the struggle of liberation. Yet I cling to the silly 
hope as a drowning man does to a straw” (50). Deprived of a country, an 
underground, an audience, a press, even a newspaper, all tools of the 
activist’s stock-in-trade, Sasha and Emma were left with attempting to 
transform the very stuff of their daily existence into a vital political 
community of two, thus abolishing the distinction between public and 
private and revealing, for us, the politics of epistolarity. 


* * * 


“Sasha insists Ill be punished good and hard when I come before my 
maker for having been such a prolific letter writer,” Emma, who 
managed to produce some 200,000 letters during her lifetime, explained 
to the novelist Evelyn Scott. “I must say I find it infinitely easier to 
express myself in letters than in books. My thoughts come easier though 
not always worthwhile” (40). However much Emma’s “proclivity to 
spread myself in letters” may have resulted from her separation from all 
she held dear, the medium must also have come naturally to her because 
of its similarity to conversation. A brilliant, direct, intense speaker and 
lecturer, Emma would write, as her editors have remarked, ‘“‘as though 
she were responding to an earnest questioner after a lecture or having her 
say after a fine meal in someone’s apartment.” 

In one sense, at least, Emma’s letters do recall the traditional affinity 
between letters and conversation, an affinity heightened to perfection in 
the aristocratic seventeenth century salons mondains. After an evening’s 
exchange in fashionable company it was not uncommon to continue in 
letter-form the elegant and easy conversations one had deployed as 
entertainment and as evidence of one’s social standing. But Emma seems. 
to have found some pleasure in violating the genre’s pretence to effortless 
spontaneity. Too urgent and on the wing to bother with the refinements 
of the wealthy world from which she could not have been further 
removed, Emma calls attention, time and time again, to the messy and 
impassioned life her letters were inspired to record. ‘““The very letter I 
wanted to be perfect looks like a battlefield. Iam hopeless I know” (137), 
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she writes on one occasion, and on another, “Look at this rotten, crooked 
letter will you? Try as I may I can never get it quite straight. There must be 
something crooked in my make-up somewhere, don’t you think?” (22). 
Sasha was generally more reticent, perhaps less ready to disclose as 
much as she in writing because of his less outgoing personality, or because 
of his many solitary years in prison, or his recurrent fear that “searches 
are always possible” in a country, France, in which he was consistently 
harassed and from which he could be at any moment deported. 
Nevertheless, he was frequently prodded by Emma’s letters into replies 
that went far beyond a more mundane recording of weather experienced, 
books read, or questions concerning Emma’s upcoming, lecture 
engagements. Thoughtful, eloquent, and moving, Sasha’s answers to 
SEmma’s questions and arguments debated the place of violence in 
gevolution, lamented the myopia that led other radical intellectuals to 
Apologize for the repression and terror in post-revolutionary Russia, and 
opecorded, with often awesome unsentimentality, his painful present and 
aincertain future. “Certainly I don’t mean to survive you,” he wrote in 
vApril 1929, continuing a previous conversation about executors and wills: 


Between ourselves, I have had enough of life. I am not active in the 
movement and I don’t see any special purpose in continuing. 
Especially when one has no income and no means of getting one. I 
feel rather tired, and certainly not disposed to continue simply in 
order to write articles that may possibly bring in a few dollars now 
and then. Nor have I any ambition to write an autobiography or any 
other book. This is all confidential, of course, and it is not a question 
of today or tomorrow. In the first place I want to live long enough to 
help you revise your book, for I am vain enough to think that no one 
can do as well as I, even if you have your doubts about it, and 
perhaps justly so. So that [is] sufficient unto the day. (201) 
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Sasha could articulate this realistic, disheartened perspective in part 
Secause he knew Emma was there to receive it and reply to it with 
Brentve, , unfailing empathy. When he despairs, as he does in May 1934, 
hat he can no longer write articles, he knows he can count on Emma’s 
intelligent and encouraging reply. “Dearest,” she responds from 
Montreal, 


I think it was your exhaustion from the . . . Lang book. And also 
that living in exile does dry up one’s spring of interest and activity. I 
know it from my own experience. In all the years in Europe I have 
not felt so vital or alive as I did in the States and even in Canada. 

. Living in the enervating atmosphere of the south of France, 
removed from every activity, it is not surprising that you found it so 
difficult to write the articles. Then too you had no material on hand 
of any sort. At any rate, ] know you can write and you will again 
more easily when you have some let up of material anxiety and 
worry over other people’s bad writing. (234) 
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Sasha’s material anxieties rarely let up. So meagre were their resources 
that he and his companion Emmy went at times without food. One of the 
few reliefs came through money Emma earned from lectures, articles, or 
radio shows and immediately shared with them. 

Though Berkman could not reciprocate financially, his letters 
nourished Emma in other ways. Sometimes Emma’s correspondence 
reads like an endless series of wails, cries, and laments, for her letters to 
Sasha vent the depression and doubts she may hint at to others but fully 
expresses only to him. “‘Yesterday was the sixth anniversary of Sacco and 
Vanzetti’s death,” Emma wrote from St. Tropez on 23 August 1933 to 
Sasha in Nice. “I wonder if they had been remembered even by our own 
comrades. Human memory is so fleeting. The thought of them added to 
my depression. It made me feel how crazy I am wanting to keep up work 
for our ideas, when nothing changes in the world. What is the use of it all? 
I wish I could at least make my peace with the world as behooves an old 
lady. I get disgusted with myself for the fire that is consuming me at my 
age. But what will you? No one can get out of his skin. . .” (229). Itis not 
unusual for Emma to respond in this stoic way to her complaints, offering 
balms of resignation to cool her own wounds. But that doesn’t mean that 
she really feels better, nor is she able really to congratulate herself on her 
accomplishments in a way that would refresh her perspective. This is 
something we need others for, those cherished witnesses of the ups and 
downs that threaten to overwhelm us with each successive wave, and 
Sasha’s letters consistently responded with the steadying words Emma 
most needed to hear. “Dear,” he replied to Emma’s black letter from 
Coventry on 15 March 1936, in which, line after line, a tired, pessimistic 
voice cried out for aid and reassurance, 


You have made a heroic struggle — I mean, all your life has been a 
heroic struggle, but I am referring particularly to the present tour in 
England. This time you were more single-handed in your efforts 
than ever before, I think. What with the absence of comrades, 
disillusionment, war clouds, and the great poverty of the crisis ~ 

’ why, our. struggle in the U.S. has never had SUCH handicaps as 
your present struggle in England. And yet I think you have 
accomplished wonders — the mere fact that you have kept it up for 
over four months is proof of it. Well, dear heart, I can tell you 
frankly that I don’t know anyone else who could have carried 
through such a struggle against such terrific odds. I know I could 
never have done it. (253) 


That Sasha’s replies helped him as well as her there is little doubt, just as. 
Emma’s comforting letters to Sasha functioned, however indirectly, to 
nurture her. 

It is perhaps quite predictable that the correspondence between two 
aging fighters could succeed, through mutual encouragement and 
morale-boosting, in strengthening personal bonds. Nor is it surprising 
that the letters of such public-spirited rebels should be filled with the 
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familiar talk of anarchist debate — the problematic role of violence, the 
disastrous experience of post-revolutionary Russia, the lamentable 
ascent to power, throughout Europe, of demagogues and dictators. What 
arrests attention, however, and makes accessible the politics of the 
epistolary genre in general, are the ways these letters are themselves a 
staging of anarchist behaviour, the ways in which they do not merely 
theorize a radical position but triumphantly exercise an anarchist practice. 
Time and time again the correspondence makes clear how miserably 
Emma and Sasha failed to achieve their political ideals, how relentlessly 
the totalitarian world of the 1930s and 1940s destroyed whatever shreds 
were left of their early immigrant dreams. But whoever the opponents 
‘and whatever the setbacks, Emma and Sasha were never to capitulate. 
hey would realize their ideals verbally, through letters, within the only 
svorld they could still control. 


* * * 


‘Anarchism is the teacher of the unity of life,”” Emma proclaimed in 
er essay “Anarchism: What It Really Stands For’’: 
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The individual and society have waged a relentless and bloody 
battle for ages, each striving for supremacy, because each was blind 
to the importance of the other. The individual and the social 
instincts — the one a most potent factor for individual endeavor, for 
growth, aspiration, self-realization; the other an equally potent 
factor for mutual helpfulness and social well-being.® 
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t has often been remarked that the anarchists’ uncompromising and 
‘Impressive insistence on the right to differ made it difficult for them to 
formulate a coherent ideology and organize themselves into a regular, 
isciplined movement: Godwin advocated a small, simple, rational 
gommunity, Bakunin and Proudhon a large-scale society of internally 
“specialized and reciprocally dependent productive enterprises, Kropot- 
in a series of small, internally unspecialized agro-industrial communes. 
Yet one theme, it can be argued, one consistent strain runs through them 
all, the communal individuality announced time and time again in 
Emma’s writings and speeches on anarchism.” “There is no conflict 
between the individual and social instincts,” she goes on to explain, ‘‘any 
more than there is between the heart and the lungs: the one the receptacle 
of a precious life essence, the other the repository of the element that 
keeps the essence pure and strong.’? Individual and society, self- 
realization and social well-being, a society of strong individuals who are 
also strongly bonded together in community: like other great synthesizing 
philosophies, anarchism bears the message of unity and integration, there 
where we experienced only fragmentation and conflict. 
Careful to avoid both the liberal’s cult of individualism and the stifling 
communitarianism of .a State-enforced socialism, anarchists argue 
simultaneously the mutually reinforcing hypotheses that individuality 
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supports community and that community supports individuality. 
According to Godwin, for example, individuality takes the form of a 
mental independence which supports community by attracting indi- 
viduals to each other; curious to learn what another may think, we 
naturally find ourselves eager to reveal our own thoughts and feelings, 
thus intensifying our sense of reciprocal awareness. For Bakunin, 
individuals are distinctive because each has some quality that the others 
lack. This diversity draws individuals into “‘a collective whole, in which 
each completes the others and has need of them.”’!! Like Godwin and 
Bakunin, Proudhon and Kropotkin determine that it is the attraction and 
dependence among “developed” individuals that create their intense 
mutual awareness, Kropotkin providing the additional notion that 
developed individuals are especially inclined to communal existence 
because of their “social inclinations and instincts of solidarity.’ 

The greater the individuality or diversity, then, the greater the social 
awareness and mutual dependence: this is the argument backing the 
premise that individuality supports community. But what of the second, 
that community supports individuality? According to Kropotkin, 
reciprocal awareness is not so much outside the self as it actually 
constitutes the self. This is another way of saying that individuals are only 
individuals within society or, in the terms familiar to us from dynamic 
psychology, that the ego is the end-product of successively introjected 
parental identifications. Godwin, for his part, holds that reciprocity of 
awareness elicits mutual trust and that this confidence in turn encourages 
the individual’s intellectual and emotional development. 

It will be easy to document in the following sections the attraction of 
contentiousness between two such non-conformist thinkers as Emma and 
Sasha. Nor is it difficult to find evidence of that mutually supportive we so 
necessary to an ideal anarchist society. “‘Fact is, dearest, we are fools,” 
Emma repeats throughout the correspondence that would both create 
and maintain their community of two. “We cling to an ideal no one wants 
or cares about.”’ Rather than being unreconciliable opposites, anarchist 
epistolarity suggests that individual and community can merge into a 
single complex value called communal individuality. However forlorn, 
however burdened by solitude, the torn, ragged “I” is re-membered 
thanks to the recollection that there is yet one thing more that needs to be 
done, one more letter that needs to be answered. “I am so tired chasing 
windmills I decided to stay in today to write you and mend my pants,” 
Emma wrote from London in March 1933. “Everything gets so torn when 
one is en route and as I have no money to buy new things, I must set me 
down to put the old rags in order. But first comes you, of course .. .” : 
(221). 


* * * 


For anarchism, as for epistolarity, it is no simple task to maintain both 
individuality and community, honesty and solidarity. One may 
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misunderstand, one may get hurt, one may, however, unconsciously, use 
the power to say to strike back. “Forgive me if I have said anything 
painful to you,” Emma closes her letter of 24 May 1929, a letter in which 
she had criticized Sasha for not understanding any of the women in his 
life, derided his assessment of her former lover Ben Reitman, and 
exposed, with barely disguised exasperation, the conservatism and 
irritating possessiveness of Sasha’s young companion Emmy. “I care for 
you too much and wish for your peace and happiness too much,” Emma 
goes on, “‘to say or do anything to hurt. But whether we understand each 
other or no, let’s at least be frank and not misunderstand, or impugn 
unkind motives” (159). 
= Emma’s apparently simple and straightforward prose here evokes the 
“complex status of free expression in a context of anarchist epistolarity. 
= However much the first sentence may say she wishes not to hurt, the 
= “but” of the second sentence transforms that message into something 
~ more emotionally and politically complex: I’m going to be frank, Emma 
S implies, I have just been very frank, and I know this may well hurt your 
2 feelings. Added to this complex syntax is the equally uneasy co-existence 
ro Sof candour and censure in “‘let’s at least be frank and not misunderstand, 
or impugn unkind motives.” Is Emma establishing a rule of honesty here, 
“Z is she admonishing Sasha for having imputed unkind motives to her, or is 
© she keeping herself from imputing unkind motives to him? Wishing not to 
2 hurt, yet needing to be frank; wanting to encourage honesty while risking 
2 a rebuke whose consequences might foreclose it: if it were a simple 
S ‘Squestion of freedom of expression, why all the accommodations of 
& “forgive me” and “I care too much,” why all this rhetoric of compromise 
Sand conciliation? If the anarchist ideal were in fact one of absolute, 
punhindered self-expression, it would be tempting to remark that Emma’s 
<5 Paragraph demonstrates just how difficult it is to live out this ideal, even 
Sat the very moment one most clearly expresses one’s desire for such 
‘unimpeded candour. But the anarchist position, like that of epistolarity, 
Sis more complex than that. 
& “Never think that what you discuss or write to me can hurt me,” Sasha 
responds almost immediately, on May 26: 


\O 
a_i 


I always want you to speak freely and frankly on any subject to me. I 
know how well you mean it and I prize your opinion, even if I don’t 
always agree. . . . I know there is a great deal of truth in what you 
say, though in some things I disagree with you. But it does not 
matter. People cannot agree in everything, and why should they 
always agree? (159) 


Sasha is clear in his response that Emma is to speak freely and frankly. 
But like Emma’s letter, his reply contains a series of other, equally 
important messages, messages that have to do with his belief in her 
sincerity, his respect for her differences, and his commitment to a 
cooperative disagreement. What is at stake in this agreement to disagree 
is nothing less than the success or failure of the anarchist practice Sasha 
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had so eloquently theorized that same year in Now and After: The ABC of 
Communist Anarchism. ‘What, then, must the preparation for the social 
revolution be?” he asks as the volume turns towards its close: 


If your object is to secure liberty, you must learn to do without 
authority and compulsion. If you intend to live in peace and 
harmony with your fellow-men, you and they should cultivate 
brotherhood and respect for each other. If you want to work 
together with them for your mutual benefit, you must practice 
cooperation. The social revolution means much more than the 
reorganization of conditions only: it means the establishment of 
new human values and social relationships, a changed attitude of 
man to man, as of one free and independent to his equal; it means a 
different spirit in individual and collective life, and that spirit cannot 
be born overnight. 


To respect the other’s freedom and personality, to consider his or her 
liberty as sacred as one’s own, to cultivate connection and cooperation, to 
understand that the only cure for the evils of liberty is more liberty: here 
are the beliefs of an anarchist philosophy which sought to combine the 
fullest individual development with the greatest communal unity. It was 
an ideal Emma and Sasha would live to struggle through together in these 
letters. 

“YT cannot say that I agree with some of your points,”’ Sasha writes 
Emma in November 1928, “but what is the use of discussing them? Each 


' will remain with his old opinion, anyhow. I have come to think that views, 


opinions, etc. are less a matter of thinking than of temperament. So the 
more useless is discussion. I hold, however . . .” (97). The epistolary 
gesture is recurrently the same: we disagree; there is no use discussing it; I 
hold, however. And what generally follows is a spirited elaboration of a 
disputed position — here, Sasha’s attempt on the life of the steel magnate 
Henry Frick, elsewhere the McKinley assassination or the Soviet regime, 
the role of America or the position of women — followed finally by the 
characteristic closure: “But these are all points on which we never agreed 
in the past and I do not expect that we will in the future” (98). 

It is important to observe that Emma’s and Sasha’s agreement to 
disagree was not merely an easy, happy paradox. Their quarrels were real 
and often quite violent. “Here you are an anarchist,’”” Emma writes to 
Sasha, “‘firmly believing in the utmost freedom of the individual, and yet 
you persist in glorifying woman as the cook and breeder of large families. 
Do you not see the inconsistency of your claims?” (187). ‘“You are too 
individualistic,” Sasha responds to Emma’s bitter complaint that there . 
was no support for her work in Canada. “In your letters to me, as well as 
to other people, I find much more emphasis on the tragic aspect of the 
case, so far as you personally are concerned, than upon the tragedy of the 
thing so far as anarchism and the anarchist ideas and propaganda are 
concerned” (78). ‘“You do love to ride the high horse of consistency, 
don’t you,” Emma curtly responds to Sasha’s “dogmatic” opinions on 
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America. “‘Well, the trouble is, you are no more consistent than I or 
anyone else” (227). “Everytime I say something you don’t like,” Sasha 
replies, “‘you answer that I have an ‘obsession’ about it, or an idée fixe 
.. . (228). 

Quarrels there were, and real ones at that. But to discount them as 
frustrated bickering would be to miss the ideal that fuelled their letters. 
Because Sasha envisions a society of social and economic equals acting 
together in voluntary and spontaneous cooperation for mutual benefit, it 
follows that people cannot be coerced into living this way: we must learn 
the new life by freely choosing and making it ourselves. “But what is the 
use of eating your heart out about [the idiocy of the anarchists making a 

common front with the communists], dear?” Sasha asks Emma in 
November, 1934: 


To FORCE our people, even morally, into the right path, is entirely 
useless as well as a hopeless thing. For you may convince them 
against the common front - for a while . . . [but] such persuasion 
CANNOT be of lasting effect. The moment your influence is lost, in 
your absence, they will NATURALLY act again according to their 
INNER feeling. ... The only hope is a NEW generation of 
anarchists that really FEEL their anarchism. And that will take 
time, much time. (57) 


iversity] at 05:06 18 June 
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FAs with Sasha’s advice, so with their own epistolary politics: no amount of 
killed persuasion and no amount of immediate political success can 
Substitute for the ongoing debate in which neither i imposes his or her view 
eon the other. Apparently disappointed on one occasion to find that 
‘mma had actually agreed with him without a struggle, Sasha writes, “I 
“Mid not really think that you would like either my attitude or my 
hilosophic considerations on the ‘national mind,’ ” and Emma responds 
-gvith the understanding of one who shares the anarchist pleasure in 
raving an unpopular opinion. “Really, dear,” she writes, “Iam inclined 
‘go think you hate to find that I do agree” (13). Careful to avoid the pitfalls 
cof violence on the one hand and of submissiveness on the other, careful to 
reserve the reasoned arguments between them so as not to substitute 
‘“‘another dogma and new preconceptions and prejudices for the old, as 
indeed the bolsheviki are doing,”’ these anarchist correspondents sustain 
a rhetoric resolutely, even rhapsodically combative. 


* * * 


No less central to anarchist epistolarity than this freedom to express 
one’s individuality within the context of a supportive community is the 
voluntary, non-hierarchical mutuality so alive in the Goldman-Berkman 
correspondence. No centralized authority exists in epistolary exchange, 
no inherently coercive absolutism demands obedience to its self- 
perpetuating regulations — each participant is at liberty to continue the 
correspondence or to break it off, to respond to certain things in a letter or 
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to disregard them. A network with no centre and no directing agency, 
epistolary activity provides its participants with local autonomy, local 
responsibility, and the fulfilment of local needs. 

To define an anarchist text as decentralized, independent, and 
circumstance-specific is not to say that it is disordered or chaotic, 
however. “Anyone who tells you that anarchists don’t believe in 
organization is talking nonsense,” Berkman explains in The ABC of 
Communist Anarchism: 


Organization is everything, and everything is organization. The 
whole of life is organization, conscious or unconscious. Every 
nation, every family, why even every individual is an organization 
or organism. Every part of every living thing is organized in such a 
manner that the whole works in harmony. ... But there is 
organization and organization. . . . There is organization that is 
painful because it is ill, and organization that is joyous because it 
means health and strength. In the healthy organization all parts are 
equally valuable and none is discriminated against. The libertarian 
organization, formed voluntarily and in which every member is free 
and equal, is a sound body and can work well. Such an organization 
is a full union of equal parts. (249) 


Beginning with the shop and the factory, anarchist organization works 
from the bottom up, founded on the joint interests of workers everywhere 
by means of mutual effort and united will. It is in this analogous sense that 
all epistolarity tends toward anarchism. Organized interdependently and 
non-hierarchically, its purpose is to fulfil the specific needs of its 
federated co-creators. 

. Insofar as epistolary exchange is co-created, no part of the 
correspondence is individually produced. This is a fact obscured by the 
habit of publishing only one side of a correspondence, but it is 
immediately apparent whenever both sides of the correspondence 
(co-respondents) are present. And it is glaringly obvious when, as here, 
both letter-writers are committed to a critique of private ownership. It 
was Berkman’s fervent contention that all labour and the product of all 
labour are by nature fundamentally social and cooperative. “Everybody 
agrees that a person has a right to own the thing that he himself has 
made,” Berkman writes in The ABC of Communist Anarchism. “But no 
one person has made or can make anything all by himself. It takes many 
men, of different trades and professions, to create something. . . . You 
can see then that no person can by his own efforts alone make the things 
he needs to exist’’ (6). Berkman’s belief that no one can live by his or her- 
own work, that each must be helped by the labour of others, could find no 
finer illustration than the phenomenon of epistolary exchange. At the 
very least in a correspondence, each person’s message depends on the 
other’s reply just as it expects and informs the subsequent response. 
Epistolarity, by its very nature, frees its participants from the false ideas 
of capitalism and of property, “of mine and thine,” of its narrow 
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conception of private ownership. To whom does a correspondence 
belong, to whose credit the fruits of such mutual effort and solidaric 
purpose? 

“T rushed my synopsis for your radio talk to you,” writes Sasha in Nice 
to Emma, lecturing in Berlin, ‘‘and I hope it may reach you in time 
Sunday” (213). In haste and ever grateful for his collaboration, Emma 
replies, ““You are a comfort, so dependable and quick. . . . [One of your 
outlines] was especially good, if only you had not stopped short and 
started on the other. But it does not matter. [have combined the two and 
have added something of my own” (214). Whose thoughts are whose, 
which ideas belonged to whom? “‘Here is the first ROUGH sketch of your 
Zirticle for that book on The American Mind,” Sasha announces in 

ugust, 1933. My sketch for your article: Sasha and Emma make it 

ifficult to attribute proprietary rights which would make of knowledge 

st another privately owned commodity. And yet it is not so much the 
tmpossibility of discerning their particular contributions that Emma and 
Sasha would define as most significant in their collaboration. Most 
‘important is the melding, the anarchist synthesis, the belief that the 
greatest access to voluntary, varied, and cooperative work guarantees the 
ae development of individual talents, and that it is precisely from 
‘these individual diversities that the variegated anarchist community 
draws its strength. 
‘= It is important to document the fact that this spirit of collectivism did 
got always come effortlessly or painlessly. There were moments of 
pointy and moments of resentment, especially early on, in 1922, when 

asha feared that the publication of Emma’s book on Russia would make 
iis own work superfluous. ‘You will understand my feeling of friendship 
‘and comradeship when I tell you that I have consented, willingly and 
Cheerfully, that EG make use of all the data, material, documents, etc., 
Which I had accumulated (and translated), for her book,” Sasha confides 
Bot to Emma but to his dear friend Michael Cohn, on 10 October 1922: 


Moreover, EG’s forte is her platform, not the pen, as she herself 
knows very well. Therefore my days and weeks are now taken up, 
really entirely, as editor. It is not only that I get no time for my own 
work, but my diary and book (if I ever get to it) must of necessity 
contain the very same things. ... As her book will be out first, 
what interest could my book (or even the diary) have on the very 
same subject. . . . Itis a tragic situation. (27) 


Down 


Sasha’s letter goes on to detail his sense of loss — “of course my writing 
is different in style, and to some extent even in point of view” — but the 
“meat,” he laments, “I have given away.” Sasha eventually published his 
Bolshevik Myth, an exposé in some ways superior to My Disillusionment 
in Russia, and Emma gratefully and tirelessly reciprocated Sasha’s help 
during the next 14 years, year in and year out. But what one retains finally 
from Sasha’s distressful letter to Michael Cohn is less the mass of 
complaints than the final sentence which resumes his deepest and most 
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long-lasting commitment to a politics of generosity and mutuality: “And 
yet,” he concludes, thinking of the help he has given Emma and its 
possible consequences for his own work and success, “And yet I could not 
do otherwise” (28). 


* * * 


“To be mailed only in case of my death,” Sasha had pencilled on the 
first page of a letter he wrote to Emma, then lecturing in South Wales, on 
23 March 1936, right before the second prostate operation he would keep 
secret from her. Sasha was in constant pain for months after the 
operation; Emmy, also in pain, required an operation for her stomach. 
The financial failure of Emma’s American tour meant she would have to 
sell her cottage in St. Tropez, leaving little to support her now almost 
completely dependent comrades. “I have lived my life,” Sasha’s letter 
explained, ‘‘and I am really of the opinion that when one has neither 
health nor means and cannot work for his ideas, it is time to clear out” 
(258). 

Berkman had planned a surprise 67th birthday celebration for Emma in 
St. Tropez on 27 June 1936. On the 24th he suffered a relapse and wrote, 
with regret, that he could not come: “This is your birthday. Sorry I can’t 
be with you. Some other time, I hope” (258). Emma wrote a saddened 
reply: ‘““My dear, whom else should I write on this day but you? Only there 
is nothing to tell. I keep thinking what a long time to live. For whom? For 
what? But there is no answer” (259). Sasha never read Emma’s letter. 
The following morning, at 2:00 a.m., Emma received a phone call from 
Nice informing her that during an especially severe attack Sasha had fired 
a bullet into his side. “So miscast for a role of violence was this essentially 
gentle intellectual,”’ writes Emma’s biographer Richard Drinnon, “that 
he bungled his suicide”: the bullet perforated his stomach and lower lungs 
and lodged in his spinal column.” It was 16 hours before he finally died. 
“J just want you to know that my thoughts are with you,” Sasha had 
written in the letter of March 23 that Emma now opened, “‘and I consider 
our life of work and comradeship and friendship, covering a period of 
about forty-five years, one of the most beautiful and dearest things in the 
world. . . . [embrace you with all my heart, you bravest, strongest, and 
truest woman and comrade I have known in my life”’ (258). 

There is a tempting narrativity or story-line ending to the correspond- 
ence in these last letters, yet it is a closure, I think, that Emma and Sasha 
would have cautioned us not to over-privilege. Time and time again in 
their correspondence both had reiterated their faith in an ideal neither: 
expected to see fulfilled in their lifetime. “Someday,” Emma had written 
in March 1933, “sometime long after we are gone, liberty may again raise 
its proud head. It is up to us to blaze its way — dim as our torch may seem 


today, it is still the one flame” (221). “Idealism to me does not mean the 


hope of-realizing one’s dream in one’s own lifetime,” Sasha agreed. 
“Idealism means, at least to me, FAITH in one’s ideal. And that I have” 
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(117). It is the struggle for the ideal that counts, not the attainment of it; 
the belief that freedom, integration, and humaneness are inevitable, not 
the mad clamour for dictatorship and the temptation to succumb to 
despair; it is the persistence to endure and pass on the torch that makes 
the Goldman—Berkman correspondence such a compelling and inspiring 
epistolary exchange. 

All human relationships display a politics, a system of power 
relationships. The significant fact is not so much that letters share this 
characteristic as it is a question of what their politics might be. Against 
our society’s notion that power equals power over and strength, the 
Strength to control, the epistolary politics of Goldman and Berkman 

suggests that it is rather a question of sharing and of balancing power and 
“that control, consciously experienced, is most cooperatively lived out asa 
Sform of self-control. Like anarchism, epistolarity is committed to an 
ongoing process of interdependence or interconnectedness in which the 
~problem is not to free the individual subject from the other but to 
&structure their relations so that each can recognize the place and desire of 
&the other. “To exhibit strong personality without losing touch with 
others, to unite with the whole without sinking into it, to live in a society 
both warmly receptive to self-expression and gratifyingly unitary — these 
“Afor us are pressing aspirations,” writes anarchist philosopher Alan 
Ritter.! 5 Asa model for a new society and a standard for judging our own, 
‘=the Goldman-Berkman correspondence speaks with uncommon dedica- 
otion to these urgent, life-sustaining aspirations. 


WENDY DEUTELBAUM 
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